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THE EVENING PRAYER. 


God, who madest earth and heaven, 
Darkness and light, 

Who the day for toil hast given, 
For rest the night; 


May Thine angel-cuards defend us, 

Slumber sweet Thy mercy send us, 

Holy dreams and hopes attend us, 
This livelong night. 


Seer 
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Every Other Sunday. 


THOU SHALT LOVE THY NEIGHBOR 
AS THYSELF. 

A True Story. 

BY @. «By Fe 
H, Mamma,’”’ said Constance West, 
‘J sha’n’t have much of a birthday 
to-morrow, shall 1?” And in spite of 
herself her voice trembled, and tears 


came to her pretty gray eyes. 
ery? My dear children, Constance 


Silly to 


was eleven years old, and was one of the bravest 


little girls I ever saw. You shall hear how it 
was. 

Mr. West owned a saw-mill, and lived close 
beside it. He was a hard-working, honest man, 
but his wife was delicate and his children not 
strong. There were two of them, — Constance, 
and Gerald, two years younger. Mrs. West’s 
frequent ill turns brought much care upon little 
Constance —- Tannie, they called her; and she 
had many quiet, grown-up ways, which, joined to 
her small size, made her seem like a very little 
woman indeed 

By means of economy and close attention to 
business Mr. West had nearly paid for his mill 
property, and was looking forward to the time 
when he should be out of debt and able to do 
much for the comfort and happiness of his dear 
ones. But one night, just two weeks before, they 
were roused from a sound sleep by the terrible 
ery at their window: ‘“‘ Fire! Fire! Mr. West, 
Mr. West! Your mill is on fire!”’ 

They soon saw that to attempt to save any of 
the buildings was useless. All that could be done 
was to save what they could of the contents, with 
the help of the few neighbors who could be gath- 
ered. While Mr. West with some of them tried 
to save the machinery, Mrs. West, who, by the 
way, delicate as she was, seemed the most 
collected person there, superintended the getting 
out of the things she knew would be most needed ; 
and Gerald and Constance, who had been hur- 
riedly dressed, imitated her coolness and worked 
at her direction. They gathered all they could 
downstairs; then Mrs. West and Mr. Stevens, 
who had first discovered the fire, went upstairs, 
gathered quickly bedding, clothes, and light fur- 
niture, threw them down the stairs or out at the 
windows, and the two children carried them to 
a place of safety. 

Then Constance thought of her toys, books, 
and Maud Gertrude Eglantine (called Mee for 
short), the doll that had been her daily and 
nightly companion almost ever since she could 
remember, and closely watched for a minute to 
run and save her darling. But first there were 
mamma’s sewing things, which she knew must be 
sadly needed, and they were quickly carried out. 
Now she would just have time to rush for Mee 
before the fire would prevent, when through the 
open door of the pantry she saw the tub of butter 
papa had bought only yesterday. It did not 
take her long to think ‘‘ We shall all need the 
butter, but no one would care for Mee but me.” 
It was a tug for little arms; but she succeeded in 
pushing, pulling, and rolling until it too was safe. 
And now it was all too late to save the doll, and 
her heart sickened as she saw the flames leaping 
around her treasure-corner. In less than one 
hour from the first alarm their happy home lay a 
heap of smoking ruins. 

But there was no time for grief. Mrs. West 
was thoroughly exhausted, and Constance must 
help as well as she could in getting the rescued 
furniture arranged in an unoccupied house close 


by ; and for days she had to be her father’s house- 
keeper and her mother’s nurse, though with much 
help from kind neighbors. 

And here let me say that if you want to know 
the sterling kindness, neighborliness, that underlies 
New England rural communities, just ‘‘ happen 
round’? when death or misfortune visits one of 
the families. They may have been blamed, 
snubbed, fearfully criticised before; but now 
everything is forgotten, and a generous rivalry in 
good works toward them pervades the whole 
neighborhood. In two days after the fire a sub- 
scription-paper was started, headed with twenty- 
five dollars from a leading citizen. It was to aid 
Mr. West in rebuilding his mill. 

And now a pretty thing was done. They were 
talking about the fire at Mr. Bryant’s, and Marion 
Bryant, about the age of Constance, said : — 

‘¢ Mamma, did Tannie save her playthings? ’’ 

‘No, dear; Tannie worked so hard to save her 
mother’s things that her own were all on fire 
before she could get to them.” 

Marion pressed closer to her bosom her beloved 
Angelina Josephine, thinking, ‘‘ How should I 
feel if it were you that was burned up, my dar- 
ling !?’ Then aloud : — 

‘« Mamma, could n’t you write me a paper like 
the one Mr. Drew brought here? And I would 
go to all the little boys and girls, and get them to 
give me ten cents apiece for Tannie, to buy her 


‘another doll and something for Gerald.’’ 


‘¢ Yes, dear; that is a very kind thought, and 
you shall go to-morrow to all the little boys and 
girls you know.” 

Marion succeeded beyond her expectation. 
Almost every one she asked gave her money or 
toys. Some persons in the neighboring city sent 
boxes of things dear to the childish heart, nor 
were the candies and cakes forgotten. 

Constance had a hard time that fortnight. 
Mrs. West was nearly ill, and in such a nervous 
state that the least allusion to their troubles over- 
came her. So Constance was compelled not only 
to take much household care, but to control her- 
self and always keep a cheerful face and voice 
when in her mother’s hearing. _ But in the night, 
how many hours she spent living over again those 
fearful monients! How many times she woke 
with a start and sprang from her bed, thinking 
she heard that terrible cry of ‘* Fire!’’? And now 
it was her birthday eve; and the thought of the 
pleasant festival it had always been was too much 
for her, and she could not keep back the tears as 
she said, “J sha’n’t have much of a birthday to- 
morrow, shall I, Mamma? ’’ 

“Dear child,” said her mother, crying also; ‘I 
wish you could have as nice a one as you deserve. 
But don’t lose heart. Better times will come, and 
it will always be a pleasure to remember what a 
comfort you have been to us through this dreadful 
time.” 

Constance kissed her mother,’ and dried her 
own eyes; but still the thought would come again 
and again about those precious treasures that she 
had failed to save. After she went to bed she 
missed dear Meg more than ever, and cried her- 
self to sleep. In truth the poor child was nearly 
worn out with the heavy burdens that had fallen 
on her young shoulders. 

Just before bedtime Mr. Bryant called at the 
door. 

‘“‘My wife sent word that Marion and some of 
the other girls were going to have a little birthday 
picnic here to-morrow, if you were willing.” 

“Surely,” said Mrs. West, ‘‘and thank you, 
too. Constance was just grieving, poor child, 
that she would n’t have any birthday to-morrow.” 


‘‘ And Marion says,” went on Mr. Bryant, 
“please don’t tell Constance they are coming. 
They want it to be a surprise-party.”’ 

In the morning Constance woke early, and lay 
thinking of her birthday. How she did wish she 
could have something, if ever so little! ‘I will 
ask God,’’ she said. ‘‘ His Son Jesus was a child 
once, and he must know just how IJ feel.’’ So she 
clasped her little hands and prayed: ‘* Dear God, 
if itis not too much trouble, could n’t you send 
me just one little doll for my birthday? But if 
it isn’t best, I’ll try to be as happy as I can 
without it.”’ 

After breakfast a basket of pretty red apples, 
some pop-corn, and a bag of ginger-snaps came 
from grandmother. 

‘‘ She would n’t forget my birthday, would she, 
Mamma, even if she could n’t buy anything this 
year?” 

Soon after dinner the great event took place. 
Mrs. West had made Constance and Gerald put 
on their best clothes, saying she wanted to mend 
those they had on, and had made a nice fire in the 
sitting-room. Up drove Mr. Bryant with -his 
two-horse farm wagon full and running over with 
little folks. Before Constance and Gerald could 
get to the door they were out, and rushing in 
surrounded Constance, with kisses and good 
wishes for her birthday. Then Mr. Bryant 
brought in a big box, and Marion drew her 
to it saying, ‘‘Oh, Tannie, this is for you. We 
came to bring you this for a birthday gift.” 

The. cover was soon off, and the treasures 
revealed. And such treasures! There were 
games, books, a little tea-set, a magic lantern; and 
last a mysterious box,which Marion had kept till 
the last, contained the most wonderfully perfect 
doll Constance ever saw, with such a great 
fluff of yellow hair, and the very darlingest little 
button-boots that would come off just like grown- 
up ones. And then in an envelope, directed 
‘Miss Constance West, from her playmates,” 
was nearly two dollars in small coins. 

Constance looked from one thing to another, 
hardly speaking, she was so bewildered. ‘Then 
her lip quivered, and bursting into a flood of tears 
she threw herself into her gratified mother’s arms. 

‘¢Oh, Mamma,”’ she sobbed, ‘‘ He did remem- 
bers2 

“Who? What do you mean, darling?” said 
her mother, in tears herself. 

“Why, God, mamma. I asked him to please 
remember that it was my birthday, and He did, 
He did!” ; 


A FELLOW’S MOTHER. 


“ A FELLOW’s mother,” said Fred the wise, 
With his rosy cheeks and his merry eyes, 
“Knows what to do if a fellow gets hurt 

By a thump, or a bruise, or a fall in the dirt. 


‘* A fellow’s mother has bags and strings, 
Rags and buttons, and lots of things; 
No mater how busy she is, she ’Il stop 
To see how well you can spin your top. 


“She does not care, not much, I mean, 

If a fellow’s face is not always clean ; 

And if your trowsers are torn at the knee, 
She can put in a patch that you’d never see. 


“A fellow’s mother is never mad, 

But only sorry, if you are bad; 

And I tell you this: if you’re only true, 
She ’ll always forgive, whate’er you do. 


“T’m sure of this,” said Fred the wise, 
With a manly look in his laughing eyes, 
“T’ll mind my mother quick every day ; 
A fellow ’s a baby that don’t obey.” 
— M. E. Sangster. 
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Every Other Sunday. 


RAINBOWS AMONG THE WHEAT. 


BY CELESTIA R. COLBY. 


E read of poppies among the wheat, 
and of poppies that carry their fiery 
torches among the corn, — that, run- 
ning with swift feet, carry flame to 

light their way. 

And we read of rainbows set in the clouds, — 
of rainbows in the morning, coming thus early 
to warn the hapless sailor of disaster ; or, of glad 
rainbows at night, coming at sunset aM bringing 
beauty and delight. 

We even read of rainbows seen by moonlight ; 
and afew happy mortals have been so fortunate 
as to see the wild, weird beauty of storm-tossed 
elouds silvered by the full moon, and spanned by 
the bright bow of promise. Once in a lifetime, it 
may be, this sight is given to lone watchers of the 
and it never fades from memory. 

And all children have been told of the perpet- 
ual rainbow that hovers forever above the spray 
of Niagara. 

But who ever read of a possible rainbow among 
the growing wheat ? And who has been so blest 
as to see with mortal eyes a whole broad field of 
waying wheat, wreathed in a rainbow robe, lifting 
and falling in the breeze as the shining drops fell 
in long slanting lines of silver, or were thrown 
back from the ten thousand times ten thousand 
flashing spears and swords of the mighty hosts of 
wheat upon which they fell, only to be tossed 
back into the sunlight to fall again and again in 
a many-colored blaze of glory ? 

It is a sight to fill the beholder with admiration 
and one that once seen can never 
be forgotten, but must linger in the memory, ‘‘ a 
joy forever.” 

I once looked upon a field of wheat in its first 
clory of green and gold, and saw it glorified, 
transfigured, under the caress of sun and shower, 
when it was clad in raiment not of earth. 

It was a fine day, one of continuous shower 
and sun. ‘The fields lay smiling under skies that 
laughed and cried all at once. The growing 
wheat stood rank after rank in the full and per- 
feet leaf, rich and green with glints of gold on 
every stalk. The graceful bearded heads were 
in their first milky sweetness, standing erect 
among the swords and spears that guarded them ; 
but when the summer wind swept over them they 
bowed gracefully in a shimmer of green and gold. 

But the rain fell in torrents while the sun re- 
fused to hide behind the clouds, that were one 
moment ashen gray, then great fleeces of snow, 
—a fitting back-cround for the glorious arch that 
spanned them in unbroken beauty. 

As the swift breeze played among the glisten- 
ing blades, and the warm sun flashed upon them, 
a silvery mist hovered like a spirit of light over 
the field, and lo, a rainbow was born among the 
wheat! Surely the fabulous pot of gold gleamed 
in full sight beneath it among the golden wheat 
stalks. 

The rainbow — or rather thousands of rainbows 
—ran from billow to billow, rippling among the 
waving grain, like a flame of purple and gold, of 
violet and amethyst. They shifted and flashed 
as the bowed heads of wheat rose and fell in the 
breeze, and gave back the crystal drops, so that 
there was a rising as well as a falling shower of 
liquid silver. 

Each drop caught the sunlight as it rose or 
fell, and gave back the many- -hued tints of the 
eaahow. 

Never did the mist at Niagara reflect a more 


— 


ir 


glorious arch than were the ever-shifting rain- 
bows that hovered that June morning above that 
field of growing wheat. Every waving blade 
and bearded head seemed bathed in their bright 
colors, as in a stream of brilliancy. 

T stood entranced by the sight —unmindful of 
rain or breeze —feasting glad eyes upon the 
marvellous scene. 

The rainbow on the clouds above was dupli- 
cated by the rainbows among the wheat; and the 
falling drops were drops of glory, that fell around 
me as a robe of light. 

‘* Verily I have set my bow among the clouds ”’ 
might have been changed at that moment to in- 
clude the growing wheat! And beautiful as is 


“the rainbow in the sky,’’ the broad banner of 


many colored light that clothed as with a‘dazzling 
raiment that field of wheat was not second in 
beauty to the fairest ever seen on the clouds. 


History and Biography. 


FATHER DAMIEN. 
BYEMG A.\ I. 


JosErpH DAMIEN was born Jan. 8, 1841, in 
Belgium, and died, May 16, 1889, at Molokai. 
When in his youth he went with his father to 
visit an elder brother who was preparing for the 
priesthood, and became desirous of being a priest 
also. Receiving the consent of his father and 
mother, he begam his studies. His brother was 
intending to go to the South Seas as a missionary, 
but was taken seriously ill with a fever, and for- 
bidden to go. This was a bitter disappointment 
to him. Joseph then asked if he might go in bis 
stead. Permission was given him, and he was 
overjoyed. He worked at first on some of the 
islands in the Pacific Ocean, and finally, in 1873, 
went to Molokai (one of the Sandwich Islands), 
the island of lepers, moved by their great need. 
Eleven years afterward he found that the leprosy 
was coming upon him. After the disease attacks 
a person, four years is the average length of life. 

Molokai is not at all an unpleasant island, with 
its great cliffs, the sea foaming at their base, and 
its soft, cool breezes. When Father Damien first 
came, the people were living in a filthy, wretched 
manner; but now everything is different. There 
are five churches; Father Damien, with his suc- 
cessor, Father Conradi, had one of them. There 
are two leper towns on the island, separated by a 
low hill. The lepers’ friends are allowed to come 
to see them once in a while, —this great pleasure 
being given them by the generosity of Mr. Sam- 
uel Damon, of Honolulu. ‘The lepers look forward 
to these meetings with eager anticipation. How 
much pleasanter is their life made to them by it! 
There, separated from their friends and families, 
the pain of separation is greatly softened by the 
thought that they shall see them again. To these 
lepers Father Damien gave up his life. He knew 
when he set his foot on the island, that, once hay- 
ing put his hand to the plough, he could not turn 


back. He knew that he must give his life to do 
the work. Surely, man hath not greater love 
than this. 


“Oh, blessed life of service and of love!” 


Great was the service, and deep was the love. 
This man, in whom the desire for doing such a 
work was great enough to make him willing, aye, 
more teat willing, to give up his life that he 
might accomplish it, surely was a grand hero. 


Not like the hero of the battle who seeks for 
glory was Father Damien. He sought not glory; 
he only sought to bring those darkened souls of 
the lepers out of the darkness into the light, to 
serve his God by serving them; and in this he 
found his highest joy. Always modest and hum- 
ble, patient in his sufferings, happy in the work 
he was doing, — though he knew that it cost him 
his life, — ever ready to lend a helping hand, was 
the man who is now in that land where leprosy is 
not known, and where,.as a good and faithful ser- 
vant, he has entered into the joy of his Lord. 


“Oh, blessed life of service and of love! 
Heart wide as life, deep as life’s deepest woe; 
God’s servants serve him day and night above, 
Thou servedst him day and night, we thought, 
below. 


“ands full of blessings, lavished far and wide, 
Hands tender to bind up hearts wounded sore; 
Stooping quite down earth’s lowest needs beside, — 

Master, like thee! we thought, and said no more.” 


WASHINGTON’S RULES OF BEHAVIOR. 


BY Ta.) GC. 


Reavers of Every Oruer Sunpay will be 
interested in some rules of behavior which were 
collected and written out by George Washington, 
when fourteen years of age, for his own use. 
Only a part of them are here given. 


‘« Every action in company should be with some 
sign of respect to those present.” 

‘Be no flatterer, neither play with any that 
delights not to be played with.”’ 

‘¢ Show not yourself glad at the misfortune of 
another, though he were your enemy.”’ 

“Let your discourse with men of business be 
short and comprehensive.”’ 

‘« Tn visiting the sick, do not presently play the 
physician if you be not knowing therein.”’ 

‘¢ Undertake not to teach an equal in any art 
himself professes, —it savors of arrogancy.” 

‘¢ When a man does all he can, though it suc- 
ceeds not well, blame not him that did it.’’ 

‘Wherein you reprove another be unblamable 
yourself; for example is more prevalent than 
precepts.” 

‘¢ Use no reproachful language to any one, 
neither curse nor revile.” 

‘* Be not hasty to believe flying reports to the 
disparagement of any.” 

‘Let your conversation be without malice or 
envy, for it is a sign of a tractable and com- 
mendable nature; and in all cases of passion 
admit reason to govern.” 

‘Be not angry at table whatever happens; and 
if you have reason to be so, show it not. Put on 
a cheerful countenance, especially if there be * 
strangers, for good humor makes one dish of meat 
a feast.” 

“ Let your recreations be manful, not sinful.” 

‘« Labor to keep alive in your breast that little 
spark of celestial fire called ‘ conscience.’ ” 


The last two of these rules are especially noble 
and beautiful. Taken together, the rules show 
how careful of his behavior Washington was when 
he was a boy. 


BE true thyself, if thou the truth wouldst teach; 

Thy soul must overflow, if thou another’s soul 
wouldst reach. 

Tt needs the overflow of heart to give the lips full 
speech. 
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Our Letter Box, DEAR Epiror, —I am twelve years old, and I wished 
— : to write to you to tell you how much I enjoy the paper 


As this is the closing number of this volume of 
Every OrHer Sunpay, we give below a list 
of the women mentioned in the four Gospels, for 
the benefit of those interested in the search. We 
think our readers will be surprised at the number. 
Now, will they not look in their Testaments 
through the long vacation and verify the list for 
themselves, or add to it if they can? 

W.N.S., who has sent us both King’s Move 
puzzles, will be interested to know that in place 
of the fifty-six names of places he sent us.with 
his last puzzle, L. J. Gamwell (thirteen years 
old), of Torrington, Ct., sends us three hundred 
and sixteen, and Harrison H. Schoolfield, of 
Deer Park, Md., sends three hundred and ninety- 
nine. Jf W.N. S. would like to see the lists, 
we will send them to him. We are sorry not to 
have room for Master Schoolfield’s letter. He 
must write us again. 


WOMEN OF THE OLD TESTAMENT TO WHOM 
REFBRENCE IS MADE. 


Rawas, wife of Boaz. 

Ruth, the great-grandmother of David. 

Bathsheba, the wife of Uriah, afterwards the wife 
of David and the mother of Solomon. 

Queen of Sheba, called “queen of the South,” 
who came to see Solomon. 

Lot’s wife. 

The widow of Zarephath, to whom Elijah was 
sent. 

WOMEN OF JESUS’ TIME. 

Mary, the.mother of Jesus. 
Jcsus’ sisters. 


Mary, the wife of Clopas, sister of Jesus’ mother 


and mother of James the less and Joses. 

Salome, the wife of Zebedee, and mother of the 
Disciples James and John. 

Elisabeth, the wife of Zacharias, and mother of 
John the Baptist. 

Anna, the prophetess. 

Peter’s wife and her mother. 

Herodias, the wife of Herod, and her daughter. 

Pilate’s wife. 

Joanna, the wife of Chuza, Herod’s steward, and 
Susanna, friends of Jesus and his Disciples, who 
“ministered unto them of their substance.” + 

Mary Magdalene. 

Martha and her sister Mary, of Bethany 

The woman who brought the alabaster box of 
precious ointment and anointed Jesus’ head. 

The maid, keeper of the door of the court of the 
High Priest, who questioned Peter about his con- 
nection with Jesus. 

The widow who cast the two mites into the 
Temple treasury. 

Widow of Nain, whose son Jesus restored to life. 

A certain woman who spoke to Jesus out of the 
multitude lhe was addressing. 

The woman of Samaria. 

The woman taken in adultery. . 

The woman afflicted with a sickness for twelve 
years. 

The wife of Jairus, the ruler, whose young 
daughter Jesus raised from the dead. 

The Canaanitish woman, and her daughter whom 
Jesus healed. 

‘The Greek woman, a Syropheenician, whose little 
daughter Jesus healed. 

The woman who had been bowed together for 
eighteen years, whom Jesus healed. 

WOMEN SPOKEN OF IN PARABLES. 

The ten virgins. 

The woman who lost the piece of silver. 

The widow in the parable of the unrighteous 
judge. 


called Eyrry OTHER SunpAy. I like the letters that 
are written, and take a great deal of interest in trying to 
work out the enigmas. I go to the Unitarian Sunday- 
school, corner of Camden and Tremont Streets. Mr. 
Young is our minister, Mrs. Mayberry our superin- 
tendent, and Miss Starkweather is my Sunday-school 
teacher. 

Mrs. Mayberry has a sewing-school that lasts through 
the winter. I have been for four years. This last 
year all the girls put in some money to get two dolls. 
Mrs. Mayberry got the dolls and we all sewed for them. 


‘One doll’s name is Pauline Church, and the other Ruth 


Church. We sent to the City Hospital Pauline, and to 
Washington we sent Ruth. There are one hundred and 
twenty-five scholars in sewing-school when they are all 
there. 
From 
Hatrig E, MANCHESTER. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 21. 


Enigma LIX. St. Petersburg. 

Enigma LX. Constantinople. 

Enigma LXI. A thing of beauty.. 

Enigma LXII. Carrie Russell, Northfield, Mass. 
Enigma LXIIU. Unitarian Church. 

Knigma LXIV. “Every Other Sunday.” 
Enigma LXV. A rolling stone gathers no moss. 


For Youngest Weaders. 


SANCHO AND 


SCAMPER. 
BY DOROTHY. 


SAncuo is our big black dog, and Scamper 
is the pretty gray kitten, and they are very 
great friends. When one comes in sight 
you may know the other is not far away, 
and such good times as they have together! 

To be sure, when Sancho rushes headlong 
after the sticks and stones which the chil- 
dren love to throw for him, Scamper will 
watch him demurely, as though he never 
were so frisky. And when Scamper runs 
round and round in a mad manner after his 
own tail, Sancho looks as if he thought, 
‘* You silly little thing! but then you do 
not know any better, and I like you just as 
well.” 

But when Sancho stretches himself out 
for a nap, Scamper will curl himself up into 
a soft round ball on the dog’s back, and go 
to sleep also; and a pretty picture they 
make, as we come upon them in some quiet 
corner. 

Sometimes Scamper gets sleepy while 
Sancho is walking about; and then he will 
go and rub against Sancho’s legs, and look 
up in his face, and try as hard as he can to 
say, ‘* Won’t you please go and lie down, 
so I may find a warm, cosey place for a 
nap?” And when Sancho lies down again 
Scamper will curl himself into a ball on his 
broad black back, or nestle snugly within 
his outstretched paws. 

Is it not rather strange to see a little 
kitty and a great big dog such firm friends? 
We call them our ‘‘ happy family,” though 
it is a small one of only two. 


-EARLY CHICKENS. 
BY DOROTHY. 


SometuIne wonderful had happened in 
the barn, and four-year-old Ruth wanted to 
go out to see about it. 

She had been waiting and waiting, until 
almost all her little stock of patience was 
exhausted; but now at last the wished-for 
chickens had come out of their shells, and 
dolls and picture-books were forgotten in 
this.new delight. 

Mamma must go, too, and Aunt Grace, 
who had come for a visit; and Baby Chris- 
tine would have her little cap tied on and 
be one of the party. And so they started 
out through the carriage-house and into the 
big barn. 

They must stop on the way to speak to 
good, faithful Bob, who took them on so 
many nice drives in the summer-time ; and 
then in the next stall was Don, the colt, 
who did not enjoy having his nose patted as 
well as Bob, though he was just as ready to 
seize the apple held out to him. 

A little farther along on the other side 
was quiet modly-cow, who gave the little 
girls such nice mugs of milk for breakfast 
and supper; and soon they were at the 
corner where the biddies were to be found. 

There they were, the little soft, downy 
balls of chickens following close after the 
proud mother-hen, and answering her with 
their tiny ‘‘ peep-peep.” And there was the 
low basin where Joe, the man, had “ feeded” 
them, as Ruth said; and every once in a 
while the hen would go and dip her bill in 
it, and the chickens would dip themselves 
all over. 

Some were black, and some were brown, 
and all were beautiful to the earnest little 
watchers ; and their blue eyes opened wider 
than was their wont as they gazed on the 
restless motion of this little new family. 

But the jealous hen would not let them 
go very near her precious charge without a 
great fuss about it, and Ruth was disap- 
pointed. She had wanted to take the same 
liberties with these little new-comers as 
with Dinah and Jack, her much loved, but 
greatly abused dollies ; and sincere was her 
grief when the hen objected. 

“*T thought,” said she, plaintively, ‘‘ that 
I was their muvver [mother], but the hen 
takes care of them; and when I took one 
of the little chickens up in my hand, the 
hen crowed.” 

Poor little Ruth! there were tears in the 
voice if not in the eyes; but she soon 
learned to enjoy them at a little distance. 
Every morning found her running out to 
the favorite corner to watch the progress of 
her pets ; but the motherly cares she learned 
to leave to the anxious, grateful, black hen. 


Gop doth not'need 
Either man’s works or his own gifts; 
Who best bear his mild yoke, they serve him best. 


SUMMER FIELDS. 
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HOW JANET’S FEAR WAS REMOVED. 
BY LE Ps 


HEN we first knew about Janet she 
had a squalid home, an intemperate 
and violent father, a very sick 
mother, and six brothers and sis- 
ters younger than herself. Janet 

acted as nurse and housekeeper for her mother, 

and did what she could to take care of the little 
brothers and sisters and to shield them from the 
father in his drunken rages. 

After a little her mother died, and a great- 
hearted man who had been helping and planning 
for them succeeded in getting Janet and some of 
the brothers and sisters into better homes, — Janet 
in a school and the others in homes for destitute 
children. There was an old grandmother, whom 
they all appeared fond of, who took two of them 
to stay with her. ‘The father looked out for 
himself. 

When Janet had lived in the school for a while, 
its recular hours of study, exercise, and work, the 
attention to cleanliness, and the plentiful supply 
of good, simple food began to show their effett 
upon her. She became better and stronger in 
every way, though still a delicate child. 

One summer a teacher, whose home was on a 
beautiful berry-farm high up among wooded hills, 
invited Janet to spend the long vacation with her; 
and then another summer an unknown friend paid 
her board at a delightful seaside place, where she 
could be with friends whom she had learned to 
know and love while at the institution. All the 
short vacations she spent with her grandmother, 
and she invariably came back tired out and glad 
to be in sch ol again. 

She lived on in this way until about fourteen 
years old, when she became really ill with the 
disease inherited from her mother; and then, 
as she was in a school, and not an asylum or 
hospital, she had to be sent away to a home for 
consumptives. There she had everything done 
for her that was possible. A very nice woman 
snared her room and helped take care of her, and 
her friends felt thankful to see her so comfortably 
provided for. They used to carry her flowers and 
delicate food, and enliven her with chat about the 
girls and school doings. 

Poor little Janet’s loving heart was cheered by 
these kindly visits, and she had always been so 
fond of work and full of helpfulness that she had 
many to sympathize with her in her forced 
inaction; but she still had many hours left for 
other thoughts, and in these there was a dark, 
dark fear which kept her company. In the long 
night watches it lay crouching in her heart, and 
in the day it jumped out at her with every 
coughing-spell. 

She felt tired beforehand of the long, hopeless 
sickness which she, like the other invalids about 
her, must drag out. And yet, however long it 
might be, end it must, —and she was afraid to 
die! She pondered and feared and tried to pray 
over it, and before very long God did remove her 
fear completely. 

Jt was in one of the old ways that God did this, 
—by a dream; and this dream was always as 
real and precious an experience to her as if it 
had happened in daylight and had been seen 
by all. 


She thought she was downstairs in the chapel 


of the home, and that several of the sick people, 
so languid and racked and hopeless, were in 
there with her. It was twilight, deep twilight; 
and in the soft hush of it God came in. He went 


among them up the aisle, and gathered them close 
about Him at the farther end, whither they had 
followed Him. Then He took them one by one 
like children, and they leaned their heads upon 
Him, and He rested them in his arms; He com- 
forted them with his love and peace. And when 
little Janet, who had been happy at his feet, found 
herself lifted up and blessed, she felt there could 
be no longer fear in any road which led to this 
dear God. If death brought such rest and peace 
and happiness, how could “she dread it ? 

Janet told about it the next morning, and who 
knows whether it did not bring comfort to others 
in the telling, as well as peace and joy to her as 
it came again and again to her memory? She 
could think it all over in the long nights, and look 
forward to the time when not this foretaste alone 
should be hers, but a full and enduring joy. 

Time went on, till one day some friends going 
to the home found a great change in her looks. 
She was, oh, so wan and ill! She wanted to see 
her grandmother, and sent her love to the girls. 
A big bunch of roses with their outdoor freshness 
brought her great pleasure, and she held them 
long after the friends had gone, finally going off 
to sleep with them scattered over her breast as 
they had fallen from her relaxed clasp. 

That night she had her second dream. 


This time she was in a beautiful garden. There 


- were birds and waters and rocks, and sweet sounds 


and flowers in every part, and God was walking 
in the garden. He saw her and drew near; he 
blessed her and kept her with him. She stayed a 
long, long time, and was happy beyond measure ; 
but at last the loving Lord said she must go 
back. 

‘¢ Oh,”’ said little Janet, ‘‘ may I not stay now ? 
Must I go back? Dear Lord, I long to come and 
be with you forever! ”’ 

Then she thought that God told her it would 
only be till morning. She was to go to her place 
again in the home, and he would send for her 
with the sun-rising. No more dreary waiting 
after that, but rest and peace and fulness of joy 
forevermore. 

Janet woke before light, and the kind woman 
who cared for her came over to the bedside to 
speak with her. J inet told all she had seen and 
heard, and said she was surely going again in 
the morning. This time it would be to stay ; she 
had been promised. She told about it again and 
again, in an ecstasy of anticipation; and when 
the morning broke she went,—and that was 
Janet’s dying. This story is true, —all of it, 
every word. 

In the sixty-third psalm there are verses which 
beautifully express Janet’s experiences. They 
are not given here in full; but does it not seem 
as if they might have come, in this version, right 
from Janet’s own thought? 

‘*O God, thou art my God! My soul thirsteth 
for thee, my flesh longeth for thee, to see thy 
power and thy glory as I have seen thee in the 
sanctuary. My mouth shall praise thee with 
joyful lips when I remember thee upon my bed 
and meditate upon thee in the night watches. 


Thou hast been my help. Thy loving es: 
is better than life.”’ 


THE LAST DAY. 


Were this the last of earth, 
This very day, 

How should I think and act ? 
What should I say ? 

Would not I guard my heart 
With earnest prayer ? 

Would not I serve my friends 
With loving care ? 


‘school paper, too ! 


And yet this fleeting life 
Is one last day ; 
How long soe’er its hours, 
They will not stay. 
O heart, be soft and true 
While thou dost beat ; 
O hands, be swift to do, 
O lips, be sweet ! 
— Mrs. M. F. Butts, in Christian Union. 


ALL ABOUT ONE POOR LITTLE 
SPARROW. 


In “Listener’s” column of the “Boston Tran- 
script” of June 5, appeared the following article: 


“Every OTHER Sunpay, a Sabbath-school paper, 
had an interesting story the other day. It told howa 
small boy named Harold gave some English sparrows 
a hard cracker, which they could make no sort of impres- 
sionon. They pecked at it a while in despair, and then 
‘one of the sparrows took the cracker in his bill and 
flew to the horse-car track and laid the cracker on one of 
the rails. When the car passed over the track, the wheels 
crushed the cracker into fine crumbs, and then the spar- 
rows had a good dinner.’ The Listener has a corre- 
spondent who finds it hard to believe this pretty story. 
‘Don’t you think,’ she asks, ‘that this is asking us to 
believe too much ? And in our good Unitarian Sunday- 
Of course we know of that bird at 
the seashore, who picks up a clam, and, flying to a certain 
height, lets it fall to crack the shell, and then flies down 
and feasts on the clam (who, if he thinks, — and we are 
prepared and liberal enough to believe most anything of 
the instinct in the one step down below us, —thinks there 
has been a cyclone). In that case it is sheer instinct 
with birds brought up to get their food off the shore; 
but an instinct that will make a bird utilize a horse-car 
and track I am inclined to doubt.’ 

“ Rather, the Listener would say. But he has heard so 
much that is startling of the English sparrows this year, 
actually including a well-authenticated statement that 
they are eating canker-worms in considerable quantities, 
that he is prepared to believe almost anything.” 


Miss Haley, who sent the story to Every Orner 
Sunpay, writes : — 


Dear Mr, Spautpine, —I am sorry that my poor 
little story has been discredited. It was told me by a 
lady to whom I was casually introduced ten or twelve 
years ago. She was then visiting somewhere on Boylston 
Street, and said tiat she saw the incident from her win- 
dow. I cannot even recall her name, but I hope she may 
see the note in the Transcript and come to the rescue, I 
neyer thought of doubting her story, and I told it in good 
faith. I wrote to the Listener as soon as I saw his article 
and told him my authority for the story. I have read 
many anecdotes of birds and insects in Natural History 
that seem more incredible than this, which [ shall con- 
tinue to believe. Ido not think the sparrows knew the 
cause and effect of horse-car and cracker, but the habit 
of finding small bits in the vicinity of the track may have 


led them to carry the Jarger piece there to be pulverized. — 


The story quoted by the Listener’s friend shows exactly 
the same instinct. 


M. A. HALEY. 
~ 


VACATION CHARITIES. 


TuE picture in this number of our paper, entitled 
“A Toiler in the Summer Fields,” suggests the con- 
dition of many women and children to whom these 
beautiful months of the summer bring no rest or 
recreation. ‘To enable poor children and toil-worn 
women to go away for a while into the country and 
enjoy a happy and health-giving vacation, the noble 
charity of the Country Week has been estab- 
lished. Last year wasits fourteenth season. Over 
three thousand persons—all of whom but three 
hundred and sixty were children — enjoyed the 
summer outing. To help meet the expenses of this 
benevolent work, our Sunday-school children have 
an opportunity now in their vacation time to get up 
little fairs, sales, and picnics, and so lend a hand in 
making other children happy. 

All contributions should be sent to Mr. William H. 
Baldwin, 18 Boylston St., Boston, marked “ For the 
Country Week.” 
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One other worthy charity we wish to commend to 
our readers. This is the Kindergarten for the Blind, 
which has been established in Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
and for which an endowment fund is now needed. 
“very little helps,” and any sums from children 
will be gladly received. Perhaps some children 
who read this can visit the Kindergarten. It is 
located at the corner of Perkins and Day streets, 
Jamaica Plain, and visitors are cordially welcomed. 

Contributions may be sent to the Treasurer, Mr. 
Edward Jackson, No. 146 Franklin St., Boston. 


GOOD NEWS FOR THE KING’S 
DAUGHTERS. 


As many of the readers of Every Oruer Sun- 
DAY belong to the Order of the King’s Daughters, we 
are glad for their sake, as well as for the sake of the 
Order itself, to be able to print in our columns the 
following Resolution, passed by the Central Council 
at its regular monthly meeting, April 1, 1889. The 
resolution received the votes of seven out of the 
twelve members present, including the President, 
Vice-President, General “ecretary, Corresponding 
Secretary, and Treasure. 

We do not know what influences led to the 
adoption of this truly Christlike measure; but we 
venture the “guess” that the earnest efforts of 
Miss Kate L. Brown, in her wise and sympathetic 
letters to the Central Council, contributed much to 
this end. 


RESOLUTION 


Passed by the Central Council of ‘The Order of 
the King’s Daughters.” 

Wuereas, “The Order of the King’s Daugh- 
ters” has been the outgrowth of the union and 
co-operation of persons who, without regard to 
theological differences of belief, have held in com- 
mon the desire, in the name and for the love of 
Christ, to serve the world by the development of 
spiritual life and the promotion of Christian activity, 
therefore, — 

Resolved, 'That although the members of the 
Central Council, individually, accept the ‘‘ Apostles’ 
Creed,” they have no authority to require from 
Others, as a condition of membership in the Order, 
adherence to any formulated creed or to any special 
theological tenet; such an act being foreign to the 
spirit of the Order and inconsistent with its origin 
and purpose, as stated in the first and second circu- 
lars, which were the invitation of the Central Coun- 
cil to the women of the world to unite with them to 
do the Master’s work. 

And that it be forever understood by persons 
now associated in the Order, and by those who may 
hereafter desire to join its numbers, that “The Order 
of the King’s Daughters” is a Christian Sisterhood 
of Service, actuated by love to the King, but bound 
together by no required formula of doctrinal faith. 


- And be it further 


Resolved, That all or any literature provided by 
the Central Council for the use of the Order, which 
commits its members to the acceptance of a formu- 
lated creed or to a specially stated theological doc- 
trine, be immediately amended by the Committee 
on Publication or withdrawn from circulation. 

Christ, not dogma, shall be the teaching of the 
Order. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Tue Sunday-School Society will publish by 
September 1 Part I. of “Lessons on Luke, with 
Commentary,” prepared by the Secretary; also 
“Lesson Leaves of Questions on Luke for Young 
Pupils.” This manual will be completed in three 
parts, the second and third parts to be ready 
January 1 and April 1, 1890. Each part will con- 
tain ten lessons. Price, each part, in paper covers, 
15 cents a single copy; $1.50 per dozen. For fifty 


or more copies the price will be at the rate of ten 
dollars a hundred. 

These Lessons can be used by the entire school 
where the one-topic plan is followed. In the 
“Scheme of Graded Courses of Study” this 
manual is assigned to the eighth year (pupils fifteen 
years old), and the “ Questions for Young Pupils” 
to the third year (pupils ten years old). 


Tue Sunday-School Society has also arranged 
for a series of Teachers’ Meetings for the study of 
these Lessons, to be held in Channing Hall, Boston, 
on Saturday afternoons at three o’clock, beginning 
October 5, 1889. For the first quarter, October 1- 
December 31, there will be ten consecutive Lessons 
on Luke. These will be followed by a Review Les- 
son and a Lesson on Temperance (from the Tem- 
perance Manual published by the Society). There 
will be no meeting on Saturday, December 21. 
Schools near enough to Boston to send their teach- 
ers to these meetings will receive full information 
concerning them early in September. 

The “International Lessons” for the year begin- 
ning Jan. 1, 1890, are to be upon the Gospel of Luke. 
As, however, the majority of our Unitarian Sunday- 
schools begin the school year in September or 
October (closing in June or July), it would obviously 
be impracticable to bring our Lessons into accord 
with the International Lesson Scheme, even if the 
same lesson subjects had been selected. Still, it 
may be of some advantage to our schools to 
study this Gospel at about the time when so many 
thousand pupils will be studying the same book, 
though after a different plan and with a different 
interpretation. 


Tue Society has recently donated to every Uni- 
tarian Sunday-school in America a copy of the 
lately published “Scheme of Graded Courses of 
Study.” Any person interested in this Scheme can 
obtain a copy, post-paid, by sending. 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


The following books have been recommended by the Ladies’ 
Commission during the past year. Books marked with an aster- 
isk are for the younger children, 


Birps’ CuristmMas Carot, THe. Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin. Boston: Houghton, Mifilin, & Co. 1889. pp. 
67. 50 cents. 
A simple story, at once pathetic and amusing, of little 
Carol Bird, who was born and who died on Christmas Day. 
BuveE Jackets or ’76, Tue. A History of the Naval 
Battles of the American Revolution, and a Narrative 


of the War with Tripoli. Willis J. Abbot. New 
York : Dodd, Mead, & Co. pp. 301. $3.00. 
*BrownsmitnH’s Boy. G. Manville Fenn. New York: 


Scribner & Welford. pp. 383. $2.00. 

Brownsmith is an eccentric market gardener who be- 
friends an orphan boy and teaches him his business. The 
boy has more exciting adventures than one would think 
possible in such circumstances, but he carries himself 
through all in a right manly way. 

CapraiIn or THE WiautT, THE. A Tale of Carisbrooke 
Castle in 1488. Frank Cowper, M.A. New York: 
E. & J. B. Young & Co. 1889. pp. 384. $1.50. 

The life of a page in the household of the ruler of the Isle 
of Wight in the time of Henry VII. 

CapTatn’s Doc, Tue. From the French of Louis 
Enault, by Ifuntington Smith. New York: T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. pp. 162 $1.00. 

CarrigeD Orr. A Story of Pirate Times. Esmé Stuart. 
London: Nat. Soc. Dep. New York: T. Whittaker. 
pp- 240. 90 cents net. 

A seventeenth-century story of an English boy, kidnapped 
by pirates, carried to the West Indies, and doing his part well 
in perilous times there 


Cat or Busastrs, The. A Tale of Ancient Egypt. 
G. A. Henty. New York: Scribner & Welford. 
1889. pp. 352. $2.00. 

A picture of life in Egypt in the time of Moses, who is in- 
troduced in one scene; but the story is chiefly of the adyen- 
tures of two boy friends, 


Creciu’s Knianr. E. B. Hollis. 
Crowell & Co. pp. 349. $1.25. 
A boy’s moral heroism in facing ridicule and doing dis- 


tasteful duties. The naturalness, interest, and spirit of the 
book outweigh for us its evangelical phraseology. 


Newey ork 3°90. -Y. 


CuANGiInG PLaces: How One Boy climbed up while 
Another slipped down. Miss C, M. ‘Trowbridge. 
New York: Am. Tract Soc. pp. 217. 90 cents. 

Atonement, p. 80. 

Cuuzzius, Tur. Lucy Gibbons Morse. Boston : 

Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1888. pp. 280. $1.50. 
One summer’s experiences of two little boys on Cape Cod 
and their mother in Paris. 


Curistmas Posy, A. Mrs. Molesworth. Illustrated 
by Walter Crane. London and New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. 1888. pp. 215. $1.25. 


Eight stories of lovable children and sensible elders. 

* CLovER. Susan Coolidge. Boston: Roberts Bros. 
1888. pp. 304. $1.25. 

A continuation of ‘‘ What Katy Did,” Clover being Katy’s 
sister. Incidentally there is good description of life and 
Nature in Colorado, 

*DAMSEL OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
Cicely’s Choice. 


Century, A; or, 
Mary Hariott Norris. New York: 
Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. 
1889. pp. 275. $1.00. 
The young girl tells her experience of the social life of 
Miss Burney and Horace Walpole, and also of the Method- 
ists and the helpful influence of John Wesley. 

Dracon AnD Raven; or, The Days o® King Alfred. G. 
A. Henty. London: Blackie & Son. New York: 
Scribner & Welford. pp. 352. $2.00. 

EAGLE AND THE Doyr, Tur. A Tale of the Franco- 
Prussian War, founded on Fact. M. E>. Clements. 
New York: T. Nelson & Sons. 1889. pp.172. 80 
cents. 

The story of an English and a German girl in a French 
boarding-school in Metz. 


FAMous AMERICAN SraTESMEN. Sarah K. Bolton. 
New Fork: T. Y. Crowell & Co. pp. 399. $1.50. 
Frozen Dragon, A, and Other Tales. A Story Book 
of Natural History for Boys and Girls. Charles 


Frederick Holder. 
pp. 285. $2.00. 
Short papers on subjects connected with natural history, 


from the antediluvian rhinoceros (Frozen Dragon) to trained 
fleas, 


* GOLDEN Woor,.THE. 


New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 


A Story of Two Girls’ Lives. | 
Mrs. Isla Sitwell. London and New York: T. Nel- 
son & Sons. 1889. pp. 335. $1.25. 

A contrast between thoughtless selfishness that ignores 
home duties and the sacrifices for others for outside chari- 
ties and social claims, and conscicntious self-surrender to 
each duty in its place and time, 

GREAT-GRANDMOTHER’S GrrRLts IN New Mexico — 
1670-1680. Elizabeth W. Champney. Illustrated. 
Boston: Estes & Lauriat. pp. 330. $2.50. 

Historical fiction, picturing the life of Indians and Span- 
iards in New Mexico two centuries ago, 


Great THoucHTs ror Lirrte Turnxers. Lucia T. 
Ames. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1889. 
pp. 337. $1.50. 


“ With a profound appreciation of the difficulties involved, 
the attempt has been made to present in as simple language 
and as definite form as possible an outline of those funda- 
mental truths in science, history, religion, and morals, 
which shall be a basis for all later thought.” 

A book for a Sunday-school teacher to use with a class, or 
for a parent to read to a child. 


His Lirtte Roya Hicuness. Ruth Ogden.  Illus- 
trated. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. pp. 192. 


$2.00. 

H. R, H. is an American boy, who being for a time an 
invalid, is made “ king’? by his companions. 'he children 
are loving and brave, The religious tone may be judged 


by p. 60. 

Homer SuNSHINE SeRiKs. (Boys.) Robina F. Hardy. 
New York: T. Nelson & Sons. 1888. 6 vols. pp. 
48 each. 90 cents for set. 


Six little books, each telling of a little boy and how his 
particular fault showed itself and was cured. 

Lost Kite, A Hero’s Son. 

Good Ship Rover. The Wishing Well. 
Heedless Harry. Arthur’s Adventure. 
HovusevHoutp or GiEN Houty. Lucey C. Lillie. New 
York : Harper & Bros. 1888. pp. 368. $1.00. 

An American household consisting of a wise and loving 
father and elder sister and seven younger children, The 
lessons are those of honor and unselfishness, 

Howurme Wor Aanp uis Trick Pony. 
W. Champney. 
252. $1.25. 

‘Howling Wolf” isan Indian boy, and the story is founded 
on real incidents in the Government treatment of the 
Indians, 

*How THey Liyep iy Hampron. A Study of Prac- 
tical Christianity applied in Manufacture of Woo!- 


Mrs. Lizzie 
Boston: D. Lothrop Company. pp. 
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lens. EK. E. Hale, D.D. 
& Co. pp. 281. $1.00. 

A picture of an ideal manufacturing town, where the 
whole life of the place is based on co-operation. Interest- 
ing and useful to young people of eighteen. 

*In Nuesrinc True. Olive Thorne Miller. 

New York. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
275, $1.25. 

Papers on birds and their habits, chiefly our native birds 
in confinement, by an accurate and loving observer. 


Boston: J. Stilman Smith 


Boston & 
1888. pp. 


In War Times at LA Rose Brancug. M. E. M. 
Davis. Boston: D. Lothrop Company. pp. 257. 
$1.25. : 


A graphic story of child-life on a Louisiana plantation 
during our Civil War, with both pathos and humor. 

JACK IN THE BusH; or, a Summer on Salmon River. 
Robert Grant. Boston: Jordan, Marsh, & Co. 1888. 
pp. 874. $1.00 net. 

A continuation of ‘‘ Jack Hall,” without the faults of 
that book, This is boy-life in a hunting-camp in Canada. 

+ Jimmy’s Happy Famiry, and Other Stories. Boston: 
Estes & Lauriat. 1888. pp. 48. 50 cents. 

A collection of short stories for children of six or seven. 

Krsa AnD SArsrro; or, Lights and Shades of Life in 
Japan. Mrs. 8. D.-Carrothers. New York: Am. 
Tract Soc. pp. 442. $1.50. 

The story of two Japanese children, boy and girl, rich 
and poor, as seen from the missionary point of view, but 
without bigotry. Non-Unitarian, p. 321. 

Kinc oF THE GOLDEN RiveR, THE; or, the Black 
Brothers. A Legend of Stiria. John Ruskin, M.A. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard: New edition, 1889. pp. 68. 
$1.00. 

*LA Fayerre, THE Lirz or, The Knight of Liberty 
in Two Worlds and Two Centuries. Lydia Hoyt 
Farmer. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. pp. 
472. $1.50. 

LiIncoLn, ABRAHAM. A Biography for Young People. 
Noah Brooks. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1888. pp. 476. $1.75. 

Misprint of 1806 for 1809 as date of Lincoln’s birth, 
LirtLE Hrvprers. Margaret Vandegrift. Illustrated. 
Boston: Ticknor & Co. 1889. pp. 251. $1.50. 

The every-day life of a family where wise parents teach 
the children to conquer their faults and to help others 
whenever they can. Prayers to Christ, p. 87. Doctrine of 
Atonement, pp. 152, 153 

{ Lirrte Jounny Twosroys. Julia Holmes Boynton. 
Boston and Chicago: Cong. Pub. Soc. pp. 57. 60 
cents. 

A very little boy’s experience of the forces of self-indul- 
gence and duty. Prayer to Jesus, pp, 48, 51. 

Marcuine To Vicrory. Second Period of the War of 
the Rebellion, including the year 1863. Illustrated. 
Charles Carleton Coffin. New York: Harper & Bros. 
1889. pp. 491. $3.00. 

* MunuHARDoc. A Story of Cornish Nets and Mines, 
G. Manville Fenn. New York: Scribner & Welford. 

- pp. 352. . $2.00. 

A boy’s story of exciting adventure, in a dangerous region, 
with lessons of courage and unselfishness. 

Mrs. DimspALe’s GRANDCHILDREN. M. & C. Lee. 
London: Nat. Soc. Dep. New York: T. Whittaker. 

pp. 231. 90 cents net. 

Christmas holiday life in England, in which ten children 
learn much of profit from each other’s good and bad traits, 


My Moruer’s Enemy. A Story for Girls. Lucy C. 
Lillie. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. pp. 272. 
$1.50. 


The experience of an American girl among unknown 
Wnglish relatives. The title is the most sensational part of 
the book. 

Netty O’NEIL; or, Our Summer Time. Agnes C. 
Maitland. New York: T. Nelson & Sons. 1889. 
pp. 288. $1.00. 

Three English children, between eight and twelve, with 
simple adventures, and a lesson on the nature of true 
courage. 


OLIvER’s OLD PrctuREs; or, the Magic Circle. Emma 
Marshall. New York: Robert Carter & Bros. 1888. 
pp- 179. $1.00. 


The pictures are two miniatures which Oliver, an orphan- 
boy, carries with him to a desolate farm in the north of 
England, and on the loss of one of them the story turns. 

Our Country House. Illustrated. ‘London & New 
York: George Routledge & Sons. $1.50. 

Thin square book with colored illustrations, Text telling 
of the life of a happy family of children, 

* Our Putt, and Other Stories. Katharine Floyd Dana. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1889. pp. 147. 
$1.25. 


Three character sketches of negro-life before our Civil 
War. 

Pren’s VENTURE. Elvesten Wright. Boston and Chi- 
cago: Cong. Pub. Soc. 1888. pp. 278. $1.25. 

The efforts of some intelligent girls to help shop and cash 
girls, Defects of plot and style are overbalanced by the 
purpose and common sense of the book. 

PILGRIMS AND PuriraAns: The Story of the Planting 
of Plymouth and Boston. Nina Moore. Boston: Ginn 
& Co. 1888. pp. 193. 60 cents net. ; 

The book aims at giving the stories of Bradford and Wins- 
low and Winthrop ‘‘in a setting that shall bring them 
within the comprehension of young readers, with such 
maps and notes as may prove useful in the schoolroom,” 

Prince VAncr. The Story of a Prince with a Court in 
his box. Illustrated. Eleanor Putnam and Arlo 
Bates. Boston: Roberts Bros. 1888. pp. 153. 
$1.50. 5 ; 

A fairy story, with a moral in the reformation of a teazing, 
thoughtless boy. : 

*Pyruia’s Purits. A Story for Young Girls, From 
the German of Eva Hartner, by Mrs. J. W. Davis. 
New York: George Routledge & Sons. pp. 309. 
$1.25. 

The pupils are members of a cooking-class, and while the 
book shows German life and manners, the girls are such as 
are found in all countries, and their sense and nonsense 
are shrewdly and kindly treated. 

QUEER LITTLE PRINCESS AND HER FRENDS, A. Frances 
Eaton (Sargeant Flint). Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 
pp- 859. $1.50. 

The princess is a quaint, unselfish little girl of eight, and 
her friends, though with more of the faults common to 
children, are original enough to be interesting. The lesson 
is of sympathy and kindliness. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A DruMMER-Boy. Harry M. Kief- 
fer, 150th Reg. Penn. Vol. Sixth edition, revised 
andenlarged. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 1889. 

“The author’s personal recollections of three years of 
army life in active service during the Civil War.” 

* REUBEN EveRErT; or, When Old Things were New. 
C. R. Cotertper. London: Nat. Soc. Dep. New 
York: T. Whittaker. pp. 237. 90 cents net. 

A story of English country people forty years ago, when 
the first railroad was opened. The honesty, steadfastness, 
and stolidity of the hero, and the gradual widening of his 
mental and moral horizon, are excellently portrayed. 

Romance oF ANIMAL Lirg, THE. Short Chapters in 
Natural History. Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. New 
York: T. Whittaker. 1889. pp. 380. $1.50. 

With good illustrations. . 

* ScHooLtspoy Lirg in Merriz ENGLAND. Pen Pic- 
tures of the West Public Schools of England, with 
Sketches and Stories of Famous Scholars. Henry 
Frederic Reddall. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 
Cincinnati: Cranston & Stone. 1888. pp. 286. 
$1.00. 

* SCIENTISTS, CHILDREN’S STORIES OF THE GREAT. 
Henrietta Christian Wright. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1888. pp. 350. $1.25. 

Short biographical sketches of sixteen of the great men of 
science, from Galileo to Darwin. 

Sparrow, THE Tramp; A Fable for Children. Lily F. 

Wesselhoeft. Boston: Roberts Bros. 1888. pp. 262. 

$1.25. 

The affairs and conversations of some birds and animals, 
and their relations with a family of children. 

Heten’s Wetut. Mary H. Debenham. London: 

Nat. Soc. Dep. New York: T. Whittaker. pp. 

152. 60 cents net. 

A story of the mutual love of two young girls, left appar- 
ently orphans in the time of Cromwell, and taken for safety 
to a desolate part of Wales. The devotion of the elder sister, 
and the courage and self-control of the younger one, in an 
exciting adventure, make the value of the book, 

Stories MotHer NATURE TOLD HER CHILDREN, THE. 
Jane Andrews. Boston: Lee & Shepard. New 
York: C. T. Dillingham. 1889. pp. 161. Cloth, 
$1.00. School ed., 50 cents. 

Facts of Botany and Natural History told in stories. 

StTorigs or Persons AND PLACES In AMERICA. Helen 
Ainslee Smith. London and New York: Geo. Rout- 
ledge & Sons. pp. 370. $1.50. 

Stormers roLp By A Douu. Edited by Eleanor A. 
Hunter. New York: Am. Tract Soc. pp. 89. 50 
cents. ; 

a A story of an old-fashioned doll and the four little girls 
who successively owned her, how they learned to be un- 
selfish and ready to help others. There is throughout the 
substitution of Jesus for God, as pp. 18 and 52. 


Srrance Company, A. Wonder-wings, Mullingongs, 
Colossi, ete. By Charles Frederick Holder. Illus- 


St. 


trated. 
$1.25. 
Curious facts concerning the peculiar characteristics of 
some birds, animals, and fishes. Apparently printed with- 
out proof-reading. 
* SuccressFUL WoMEN. 
D. Lothrop Company. 


Boston: LD. Lothrop Company. pp. 224. 


Sarah K. Bolton. 
pp. 233. $1.25. 


Boston: 


Sketches of eleven American women, with execrable 


portraits. 

SuNxDAY-ScHooL STORIES ON THE GOLDEN Texts of 
the International Lessons of 1889. Edward E. Hale 
and Friends. PartI. Boston: Roberts Bros. 1889. 
pp- 314. $1.00. 

THREE GREEK CHILDREN. A Story of Home in Old 
Time. Rev. Alfred Church, M.A. New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1889. pp. 205. 
$1.25. 

The story is made to include life in Athens and Sparta 
two thousand years ago, with ‘incidents of the battles of 
Marathon and Salamis, and some Greek legends. 

* THRESHOLD OF Lirk, THE. W.H. Davenport Adams. 
1888. New York: T. Nelson & Sons, 1888. pp. 
192. 60 cents. : 

A book of good advice for boys, interspersed with interest- 
ing anecdotes and short biographical sketches, Good for 
reading aloud, 

Two Lirr.e Conreperstes. Thomas Nelson Page. 
Illustrated. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1888. pp. 156. $1.50. ‘ 

The story of the home life, the privations and adventures 
of two little boys in Virginia during our Civil War. 

Wuat HAprenrD ON A CuristmAs Eye. Emily Hun- 
tington Miller. New York: Phillips & Hunt. Cin- 
cinnati: Cranston & Stowe. 1888. pp.276. $1.00. 


Short stories in the spirit of Christmas, with slight con- - 


necting narrative. 

WHATSOEVER TEN, THE. A Story of Eyery-day Work 
“In His Name.’’ Minnie E. Kenney. New York: 
American Tract Soc. pp. 295. $1.25. — 

The: story of a club of girls and their efforts at helpful 


work, Good for its suggestions, but with non-Unitarian 
flavor, as pp. 208, 264. 


CLOSE OF THE VOLUME. 


Wiru this number the fourth volume of our paper 
ends. Like the Sunday-schools which it serves, 
Every Oruer Sunpay now takes its annual vaca- 
tion. The Editor wishes his readers one and all a 
pleasant summer. 


VOLUME FIVE OF EVERY OTHER 
SUNDAY. 


Tur first number of the fifth volume of our 
paper will bear the date of September 16. 

The volume will contain twenty-two numbers. It 
will be the Editor’s aim to maintain the present high 
standard of the paper, and if possible to advance 
to greater excellence. 


BOUND VOLUMES OF EVERY OTHER 
SUNDAY. 


We have on hand a few bound copies of Vols. I., 
II, and III.’ Vol. IV., handsomely bound in cloth, 
will soon be ready. The price of any one of these 
volumes is 75 cents. Sent, post-free, on receipt of 
price. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


The uniform subscription price of Every Orner 
SunpaAyY is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday-schools 
who subscribe for the paper, will receive their copies in 
the package sent to their schools. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY, 


25 Beacon Srrerr, Boston, MAss. 


University Press: John Wilson & Son, Cambridge, 


